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Can Stronger General Assembly Assure World Peace? 


As the United Nations approaches its fifth 
birthday on October 24, it is being widely 
congratulated for having “turned the cor- 
ner,” in the words of Britain’s Foreign 
Secretary Ernest Bevin. It is not age or 
maturity which brings increasing inter- 
est and plaudits to the international or- 
ganization but its one striking demon- 
stration of effective function—the case of 
Korea. Since the hectic Sunday of June 25 
when the telephones pealed incessantly at 
Lake Success, the United Nations has 
been widely regarded as something more 
than the symbol of frustration it was in 
danger of becoming. 

Thus the delegates at the fifth Gen- 
eral Assembly, holding its opening meet- 
ing on September 19, were able to put 
sincerity into their first speeches which, 
according to custom, always mention the 
world’s bright hopes for peace, justice 
and order. These initial statements, how- 
ever, were couched in an awareness that 
Korea is unfinished business and in ap- 
preciation of the special circumstances 
latt June which enabled the Security 
Council to act as an effective instrument 
of collective security. The prospect that 
any new instance of Communist aggres- 
sion will be coupled with the use of the 
Soviet Union’s veto now that Russia has 
ended its seven-and-one-half-month walk- 
out from UN organs weighs heavily, par- 
ticularly with the United States delegation. 


Proposals for Reform 

Secretary of State Dean Acheson’s pro- 
posals of September 20, designed to enable 
the General Assembly to “discharge its 
responsibility” under the Charter “if the 


Security Council is not able to act be- 
cause of the obstructive tactics of a per- 
manent member,” were offered to meet 
this contingency. However, Mr. Acheson 
left open the essential question as to 
whether collective action, including the 
use of armed force, could be expected to 
follow an Assembly recommendation car- 
ried by a two-thirds majority. He asked 
for a special Assembly committee to study 
the means by which the United Nations— 
he did not refer specifically to either the 
Security Council or the Assembly—could 
carry out the purposes and principles of 
the Charter. 

His suggestion received varying re- 
sponses abroad. Mr. Bevin on Septem- 
ber 25 endorsed its objectives, leaving the 
door open for “constructive criticism”; 
Foreign Minister Robert Schuman on 
September 27 promised only that France 
would consider “with the greatest atten- 
tion the specific proposals which might be 
formulated by the United States delega- 
tion.” Sir Benegal Rau of India the same 
day called attention to “something more 
fundamental than questions of machin- 
ery .... this mutual fear of aggression 

. . the vicious spiral of arming and 
counterarming.” He asked for a meeting 
of the Russian, American, British and 
French foreign ministers to discuss or re- 
discuss “at least the most outstanding mat- 
ters of disagreement between them.” 

Some observers believe Mr. Acheson’s 
aims cannot be realized within the letter 
of the Charter. Others point out that an 
overwhelming Assembly majority is not 
a sure-fire formula for effective action, 
calling attention to the questions of South- 
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West Africa and diplomatic representa- 
tion to Spain. In both instances recom- 
mendations passed by large Assembly ma- 
jorities in 1946 have been defied. 


Will to Act 


The American proposals point up one 
fundamental test for the United Nations, 
its ability to perform constitutional opera- 
tions on itself—either through outright 
Charter revision, which at present seems 
unlikely, or by reinterpretation of the 
Charter as it exists. But it was more than 
the absence of the Russian delegate at the 
Council table in June which made Korea 
a unique case. The prompt United States 
leadership and the readiness of 52 na- 
tions to follow it were equally important. 
Moreover, this was only possible because 
of what appears to have been a drastic 
miscalculation on the part of the Com- 
munist leaders who sent North Koreans 
over the 38th Parallel. The assault on the 
Republic of Korea by tank-led divisions 
in all their strength has yet to be ex- 
plained away as a “peace-loving” opera- 
tion by Russian spokesmen, despite their 
countless countercharges during August 
that the United States was the real aggres- 
sor. Europe, sensitive to its past failures 
to make collective security work, could 
not fail to respond to American leader- 
ship; nor could Asia fail to be impressed, 

3ut this was the first time since the end 
of World War II that troops of a Com- 
munist nation had crossed something ap- 
proximating an international border. In 
Czechoslovakia, Greece and Iran in the 
past and in Indo-China at present, Com- 
munist tactics are different. In divided 


Germany and Austria today the UN 
itself has established no precedents for 
action—as were provided by United Na- 
tions attempts to deal with Korea since 
1947. In other words, there are still dan- 
ger spots where conflict can occur with- 
out a clear-cut case of aggression. 
Therefore, the world watches the facial 
expressions of Foreign Minister Andrei 
Y. Vishinsky, the thawing of Jacob A. 
Malik and the tone of other Russian dele- 
gates for some sign of the U.S.S.R.’s real 
intentions. Peace can always be shattered 
—in any geographic area under any form 
of political organization—between the 
hammer of an intransigent minority and 
the anvil of an unyielding majority. Is 
the Kremlin becoming less intransigent? 
If so, should the leaders of the majority 
be prepared to make concessions? The 
opportunity for a meeting of the Big 
Four foreign ministers passed when Mr. 
Bevin and M. Schuman left for Europe 
on September 29. The Western position 
seems to be that if the Russians want 
peace they can go through channels; 


United States delegates have repeatedly 
stated that every United Nations organ 
and committee provides an opportunity 
for the resolution of differences. Even the 
delegates’ lounge at Lake Success, scene 
of the overtures which led to the lifting 
of the Berlin blockade, offers a site for 
the exchange of olive branches. 


“Old Friends” 


The United Nations has met other 
tests besides the one in Korea; it has 
many more ahead. The admission of In- 
donesia as the sixtieth member of the in- 
ternational organization on September 28 
marks one successful episode. The report 
of Adrian Pelt, UN Commissioner in 
Libya, to the Secretary General on Sep- 
tember 29 indicates that another inde- 
pendent state is in the making and re- 
calls that the UN has still to decide the 
fate of the last of the former Italian col- 
onies, Eritrea. As the delegates went into 
committee meetings on September 30 
they referred to their “old friends” on 
the agenda—Palestine, deadlocked Kash- 


mir, disarmament and the atom, charges 
of mistreatment of Indians in South Af 
rica, violation of their peace treaties by 
Hungary, Bulgaria and Rumania. 

They were making “new friends” a5 
well—charges of American bombings ig 
Manchuria, Formosa, the admission of 
Communist China, peace-making in 
Korea. The last two particularly seem 
more delicate, more precarious for the 
cause of world peace, than the older 
issues, but perhaps only because they lack 
the same familiarity and because the re. 
spective boiling points of the interested 
parties are unknown. The United Na. 
tions has existed long enough to have 
developed a pattern. Either an issue is 
resolved, or it becomes a tattered subject 
of debate. While the latter process is 
wearisome, it too has its function in 
peace-keeping. As long as member na 
tions are content to debate and engage 
in parliamentary maneuver, an uneasy 
truce prevails. This is less than perfection 
but better than violence. 

WiiiiaM W. Wane 


Political Settlement for Korea Challenges UN 


Korea has provided—and for some time 
will continue to provide—a touchstone 
testing the ability of the United Nations 
to prevent aggression and to establish the 
preconditions of peace. The current de- 
bate on Korea in the General Assembly 
is urgent, not only because of the rapid 
military advance of UN forces, but also 
because of the far-reaching significance of 
the issues underlying this problem. 


UN Responsibility 

The first UN effort to deal with Korea 
—following presentation of the problem 
before the General Assembly by the 
United States in September 1947—proved 
abortive. The UN-sponsored Republic of 
Korea—recognized by the General Assem- 
bly on December 12, 1948 as the only 
legal government in the country—was un- 
able to provide the unification which 
alone would have established peace in 
the Hermit Kingdom. The second UN 
action—the Security Council resolutions 
of June 25 and 27 to resist North Korean 
aggression—has proven far more success- 
ful. The General Assembly must now 
deal with Korea for the third time by 
taking decisions affecting political ques- 
tions of the utmost complexity. 

No settlement in Korea will prove last- 
ing unless it unites the country. At the 


same time any Korean settlement must’ 


take into account the seriously disturbed 
balance of power in the Far East. A So- 
vietized Korea is regarded by the United 
States as a dagger aimed at Japan. Con- 
versely, the permanent stationing of 
American forces in Korea would be con- 
sidered by both Russia and Red China 
as a threat to their own safety. Only some 
settlement which neutralizes Korea can 
reassure both the Russians and the West. 
Finally, although the governments of 
many Asian countries have upheld the 
UN in Korea, Communist claims that the 
war is a civil conflict and that American 
troops are fighting an imperialist cam- 
paign have gained wide popular credence 
in Asia. It is to America’s interest to re- 
fute these charges. 

Warren R. Austin, American delegate 
to the UN, in his speech before the As- 
sembly’s Political Committee on Septem- 
ber 30 dealt with most of these basic 
problems. He declared that Korea must 
become a “free, independent and united 
country.” Since this objective cannot be 
obtained so long as an armed Communist- 
controlled regime in North Korea con- 
tinues to contest the authority of the 
UN, the submission of that regime to a 
UN authority is a prerequisite to the es- 
tablishment of unity. 


But the advance beyond the 38th Par- 
allel, especially of American troops, if it 
provoked hostilities with the Chinese 
Communists —or the Russians — might 
lead to general war. To underline this 
point Chinese Communist Foreign Min- 
ister Chou En-lai declared on October 1 
that the Chinese people “would not stand 
aside” if the “imperialists wantonly in- 
vade the territory of their neighbor.” 
To assuage Chinese and Russian fears, 
Ambassador Austin expressed the hope 
that the UN action in North Korea would 
be carried out by forces from countries 
other than the United States, especially 
from the nations of Asia. Moreover, he 
said, UN forces should be withdrawn 
after the General Assembly’s objectives 
had been achieved. 


Soviet Proposal 


The Russians, however, still hope to re 
tain a Communist government in Korea, 
as indicated by their Assembly resolution 
of October 2. It calls for a cease-fire, with- 
drawal of UN forces, and all-Korea elec- 
tions to be jointly conducted by the two 
existing regimes. Calculated to split the 
non-Soviet countries—in view of a supef- 
ficially similar Indian proposal—this reso 
lution would perpetuate a divided country. 
The West should realize, however, that 
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even an independent government estab- 
lished under the aegis of a strong UN 
authority might, in time, succumb to 
Communist party tactics unless it succeed- 
ed in gaining strong popular support by 
meeting the acute needs of the people as 
a whole. 

For this reason, as well as because of 
the broader struggle for Asian support, 
the Korean settlement will provide an im- 
portant test of the ability of the West to 
offer Asia more than communism does. 
American proposals in this field focus on 
relief and rehabilitation, technical assist- 
ance and economic development. In Am- 
bassador Austin’s words, we should de- 
velop in Korea “a pattern of coordinated 
economic and social action which we can 
employ in other places.” Unfortunately 
this proposal fails to touch on the crucial 


issue of land reform, which many Asians 
consider the most important measure of 
progress. Secretary of State Dean Ache- 
son on September 20 did refer to impor- 
tant agrarian gains already made in South 
Korea and to plans which “would have 
made farm owners of go per cent of the 
farm families in Korea” if they could have 
been implemented last summer. Never- 
theless, many Asians, including Koreans, 
are suspicious of the conservative Syng- 
man Rhee government, which, Mr. Aus- 
tin says, must be consulted “in all mat- 
ters pertaining to the future of Korea.” 
A resolution introduced in the Gen- 
eral Assembly on September 30 by eight 
members, under British initiative, pro- 
poses a settlement substantially in accord 
with Mr. Austin’s speech. Although it 
does call for elections to be held through- 


out Korea, it is vague on the status of 
the Rhee government. Two Asian coun- 
tries—Pakistan and the Philippines— 
were among its sponsors, but India’s wil- 
lingness to participate in the proposed 
Korean Commission would be indis- 
pensable to the plan’s success. 

The military decision in Korea was 
reached largely because of substantial 
American assistance. A stage has now 
arrived, however, where a satisfactory po- 
litical settlement can be concluded only 
by the United Nations—with the full sup- 
port of independent Asian countries as 
well as the Korean people. Except for 
providing technical and economic as- 
sistance, the United States can best fur- 
ther the progress of such a settlement and 
of peace in Korea by leaving the primary 
responsibility to others. | Frep W. Rices 


UN's Five-Year Economic Record Impressive 


On September 20, before the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly at Flushing Meadow, Sec- 
retary of State Dean Acheson expressed 
the hope that “just as Korea has become 
the symbol of resistance against aggres- 
sion, so it can become also the vibrant 
symbol of the renewal of life.” Accord- 
ing to Mr. Acheson, “what the UN 
will be able to do [in Korea] can help set 
a pattern of coordinated economic and 
social action in other places, where the 
need is for development aid rather than 
rehabilitation.” These remarks empha- 
size the fact that along with the main- 
tenance of peace and the prevention of 
aggression, a cardinal aim of the world 
organization is the creation of a strong 
and stable world economy. 

As the fifth anniversary of the UN 
approaches, it is appropriate to consider 
some of the achievements, problems and 
prospects of the world organization in 
the economic field. The hub of this activ- 
ity is the 18-member Economic and Social 
Council, which supervises the work of 
the economic commissions for Europe, 
Latin America and Asia. The Council 
also coordinates the work of the special- 
ized agencies, including the International 
Monetary Fund, the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, the 
International Labor Organization and the 
Food and Agricultural Organization. 


Economic Teamwork 

The three regional commissions were 
set up to help neighboring countries 
grapple with important economic matters 


of common concern. The ECE has been 
especially successful in allocating coal ex- 
ports to Europe in 1948. Its counsel 
was partly responsible for the increased 
coal and steel output in Europe in 1949. 
Its varied activities under its distinguished 
chairman, Dr. Gunnar Myrdal, account 
for the only significant international co- 
operation now taking place between the 
nations of the West and the Soviet bloc. 

The Commission for Asia and the Far 
East has set up committees of experts to 
deal with such questions as iron and steel, 
transport, flood-control, industry and 
trade. The Economic Commission for 
Latin America at its Havana conference 
in June 1949. adopted plans for coopera- 
tion in such fields as soil and forest con- 
servation, fisheries, and the control of 
animal and plant diseases. It is expected 
that in the near future a commission for 


the Middle East will be established. 


Trade and Employment 

UN officials hope that the proposed 
International Trade Organization will 
become the specialized agency to promote 
a system of expanded and freer interna- 
tional trade. The charter for the ITO, 
adopted by 54 nations at Havana in 
1948, has so far not been ratified by any 
major trading nation. Many countries are, 
apparently, waiting for the United States 
to take action. Despite strong pressure 
from President Truman and Secretary 
Acheson, Congress has yet to hold a full- 
dress debate on the Charter. 

The maintenance of high levels of 


national income and employment is, in 
large measure, a matter of domestic eco- 
nomic policy, involving decisions on 
monetary and fiscal policy that no coun- 
try is willing to put in the hands of other 
than national authorities. Consequently, 
although Article 55 of the Charter 
pledges UN members to promote full 
employment on an international basis, 
the main UN contribution in this field 
has been the publication of several highly 
original and perceptive economic analyses. 
These studies deal with the many prob- 
lems involved in the quest for high, stable 
employment levels. 


Economic Development 


Before President Truman made his fa- 
mous Point Four speech on January 20, 
1949 the UN had been working to ex- 
tend industrialization to underdeveloped 
areas. Available funds were modest in 
amount, and surveys and a few technical 
assistance missions comprised the bulk of 
UN endeavor in this field. As a result 
of the impetus provided by the Presi- 
dent’s speech, UN activity has been ac- 
celerated. Many believe that the Tech- 
nical Assistance Conference held at Lake 
Success June 12-14, 1950, which received 
pledges of over $20 million to further 
Point Four aims, was the greatest single 
economic accomplishment of the world 
organization. 

UN is involved in a 
in Afghanistan, Iran, 
and the Middle East, 
and Latin America. 


At present the 
series of projects 
Lebanon, Turkey 


Libya, Indonesia 


Over 100 technical experts of the UN 
are now in the field working on these 
varied projects. 

The Fund and the Bank were agreed 
upon at a conference attended by 44 na- 
tions at Bretton Woods in the summer 
of 1944. Both agencies commenced op- 
eration on December 27, 1945. The Fund 
was designed to maintain exchange stabil- 
ity. This goal was not meant to preclude 
orderly adjustments in rates of exchange. 
The Fund was also designed to help 
members overcome short-term balance of 
payment difficulties without resorting to 
the deflationary process that accompanied 
the old international gold standard. The 
devaluations of September 1949 occurred 
after consultation with the Fund, aad 


_ they rank as one of the most orderly and 


disciplined adjustments in modern inter- 
national finance. 

The Bank has been concerned with long- 
run matters and seeks to encourage and 
complement the flow of private funds. It 
grants loans for worthwhile projects only 
when private funds are not available in 
sufficient quantity and at reasonable rates. 
The total of Bank loans to date is ap- 
proaching $1 billion. 

The ILO, set up alongside the League 
-of Nations in 1919, became a specialized 
agency of the UN in 1946. On its thirtieth 
anniversary the ILO announced that it 
had 56 conventions in force binding many 
nations to insure adequate working con- 
ditions in a wide range of industries. 
Today the ILO is concentrating on help- 
ing nations, especially in the underdevel- 
oped areas, with their training and man- 
power problems. 

The FAO was agreed upon at a con- 
ference at Hot Springs in 1943 and offi- 
cially commenced operations on Octo- 
ber 16, 1945. Designed to increase world 
agricultural efficiency, raise levels of nu- 
trition and contribute to an expanding 
world economy, the FAO has one of the 
most successful records of any interna- 
tional agency. Cattle diseases, famine and 
outmoded techniques have all been effec- 
tively assaulted by FAO missions which 
are at work in every continent. One of 
the most vexing FAO problems is the 
integration of the United States farm 
policy of supports and subsidies with the 
world organization’s avowed aim of dif- 


fusing the spread of agricultural produc- 
tion and efficiency. 


The Record 

It is obvious that the UN has accom- 
plished a great deal in economic matters. 
It is also clear that only the surface has 
yet been scratched. Perhaps one of the 
greatest economic achievements of the 
UN is that, as a result of its numerous 
and valuable studies and surveys, increas- 
ing numbers of people are aware of 
just how many things there are to be done. 

Today, as the fifth anniversary of the 
UN draws near, it is the threat of war 
that constitutes the biggest and most 
formidable barrier to further international 
economic progress under the aegis of the 
UN. If present international tensions sub- 
side, the possibility exists that the world 
will enter a period of economic progress 
that was hitherto undreamed of. If the 
present crisis detonates another war, the 
best that can be expected is that past and 
present economic gains have strength- 
ened the forces of democracy. 


Howarp C. Gary 


Branch and Affiliate Meetings 
cotumsus, October 11, America and the 
Cold War, Foy D. Kohler 
PITTSBURGH, October 11, Would France 
Stand Up to Soviet Aggression? Barry 
Bingham 
Derroit, October 13, The Far East, 
Russell Fifield 
HARTFORD, October 13, The UN and 
Korea, Admiral Chester W. Nimitz 
NEW ORLEANS, October 16, Karl Gruber, 
Foreign Minister of Austria 
NEW yorK, October 16, Korean and For- 
mosan Developments, Col. T. H. 
Murphy, Fred W. Riggs 
petroiT, October 17, America’s Policy: 
War or Peace?, Alfred H. Kelly 
st. Louis, October 18, Karl Gruber, For- 
eign Minister of Austria 
cincInNATI, October 19, Karl Gruber, 
Foreign Minister of Austria 
MINNEAPOLIS, October 19, M. A. H. Ispa- 
hani, Ambassador of Pakistan 
NEW yorK, October 19, Korea Focuses 
Attention on Armaments, Frank C. 
Nash 
BUFFALO, October 21, Karl Gruber, For- 
eign Minister of Austria 


News in the Making 


FeperaTion For Eritrea: The unigg 
authority of the General Assembly 
adopt a binding decision in the questig 
of the former Italian colonies will be em: 
ercised again at the current session in th 
case of Eritrea. The UN Commission ha 
recommended a federal solution for thig 
area, with self-government in the broader 
framework of union with Ethiopia. Brit 
ish administration would continue for 
three years with a UN advisory council) 
assisting the transition. | 

Frencu Nortu Arrica: Although not 
yet on the Assembly’s agenda, some Arab 
state may be expected to introduce th 
question of French policy in North Africa, 
especially the charge that Paris has viow 
lated its treaty of 1883 which establishe 
a protectorate over Tunisia. Proximity of 
this area to Libya, scheduled for in 
dependence under UN auspices, hag: 
strengthened nationalist sentiment which 
is active in all French North Africa. 


Yucostav Economy Weak: The R 
sian-satellite blockade of Yugoslavia, plug 
the severe drought in Eastern Europe 
presents Tito with several critical eco 
nomic problems. During the week of Sep) 
tember 24 the Yugoslav government found ! 
it necessary to order a 10 per cent cut 
in the bread ration, a ban on all food ex. 
ports and a national campaign to collect. 
twigs, leaves and corn stalks for ani 1 


fodder. 


Mrs. Dean in Asia 


Mrs. Dean left New York on Septemey 
ber 24 to attend the eleventh international) 
conference of the Institute of Pacifi¢” 
Relations in Lucknow, India, October #7 
15. She will be one of 15 American a 
gates led by Professor H. H. Fisher ofF 
the Hoover Institute and Library, Stam) 
ford University. Unofficial representatives) 
of 14 countries and observers from seve 
eral of the UN’s specialized agencies will) 
be present at the gathering. 

Mrs. Dean expects to contribute to the 
Buttetin while in Asia. She will returit” 
to New York at the beginning of Noy 
vember. 4 


ah 
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